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Lditorial. 


We are glad to be able to show the picture of tlie Dald- 
Memorial win Memorial Library completed and occup ed 
Library. past year. It stands in the College compound but a 
short distance from the home where Dr. Baldwin 
lived for a number of years. It will be a beautiful and appro- | 
priate memorial of the life and service of the man who did so much 
for the literary and educational work of this mission. 
It was a great privilege to have with us 
Secretary J. Campbell for a few days last summer the Secretary of 
White’s Views of China. the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. We 
are glad to quote from ‘The Congregation- 
alist” some of his impressions gained during that trip. 
There is a real danger perbaps that the great 
The Famine political upheaval may obscure from the public 
in China. view the pitiful conditions that exist all through 
the Yangtse Valley, due to the great floods and the 
consequent loss of their crops. Secretary Lebenstine of the 
(reneral Famine Committee in Shanghai reports that from the 
missionaries in the field he learns there will be three and a half— 
millions who will reach, the point of starvation unless relief 
reaches them, in addition to many more who must suffer severe 
privation but will be able to endure through the winter. — If 
everything is done that we can do, it will be impossible to save 
more than a small fraction of this poor starving multitude. While 
all this destitution is a long wa¥ from Foochow, we cannot refrain 
from adding this word in hopes that our friends at home will help 
through whatever channels they may choose——whether the 
American Red Cross, The Christian Herald or The American 
Board Treasurer. | 
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The great event that has filled our thoughts during 
The Revolution the past weeks and of which all our friends will 

want tu hear, is of course The Revolution. We 
have asked different members of the mission to give us brief 
accounts of events as they saw them. We want here to record 
only a few of the more outstanding impressions left by- the 
events through which we have passed. First, perhaps is the ef- 
ficiency shown by the Revolutionary government in the tremen- 
dous undertaking they have so promptly carried through to the | 
astonishment of the world. When Japan during her war with 
Russia astonished the world by the thoroughness of preparation 
for every emergency and we saw how war by pre-arrangement 
could be carried through, some said it will be a long while before 
China will be capable of such a feat. That Young China has 
‘been an apt pupil has been remarkably demonstrated during 
these weeks. Within a few days after taking this province the 
routine of government was going on and the new government was 


conducting the administration with a vigor and a thoroughness 
not yet known before. 


Again the speed with which events have moved has been a 
surprise to all who have been long residents in the East. Not 
only was the old Manchu governinent confounded by the rapidity 
with which her provinces dropped away, queues fell like the 
leaves of autumn, armies were raised and rushed to the front, and 
events trod on each others heels. 

The third thing to which we wish to call attention is the 
self restraint and humane spirit shown through the days of 
excitement and strain. Considering the fact that the Chinese 
were rising to throw off an oppression that for 260 years had 

_. sapped the resources of their country and given them in 
return injustice, and inefficiency, they for the most part 
showed a self-restraint that was admirable. The revolutionary 
leaders by proclamation and example insisted that their 
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opposition was against inefficiency and misgovernment and not 
personal nor racial. Such officials as were willing to accept the 
new order of things and had a good reputation were to be 
retained. Those Chinese as well as Manchus who would not 
accept the new order of things must go. Certainly for a people 
under great provocation, in the heat of war and a victorious war, 
they have shown great self-restraint and a spirit of fairness that 
is most praise-worthy. Manchus by the hundreds are living and 
working, unmolested and happy among their Chinese neighbors, 
The last and perhaps to us as missionaries the most striking 
impression of the revolution has been the changed attitude to- 
ward foreigners and missionaries in particular. When one’s 
memory goes back ten short years to the days of the Boxer ani- 
mosity and the succeeding years of suspicion and fear, it seems 
little short of a miracle to find today the foreigner everywhere 
not only guarded and protected, which might well come from 
fear of foreign gunboats and intervention but beyond this to find 
an unmistakable spirit of cordial good will, confidence and regard. 

What all this means for the future of mission work we 
leave you to imagine. With the young inen of China in control 
of affairs, many of them pronounced Christians, many who have 
been educated in our mission schools or abroad, and all of them 
in cordial sympathy with that for which missions stand and 
laboring consciously for the same ends it must be apparent that 
we face today an unparalleled opportunity. 

Pray that the church that for a century endured persecu- 
tion and opposition may in this day of popularity be saved from 
these most subtle temptations. 

A solemn joy and hopefulness fills the hearts of the mis- 
sionaries in China today as we face these great changes that call 
so loudly for advance. One great anxiety still rests upon us. 


Will the church at home rise to the occasion and send us the 
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men and means necessary to make possible the advance so 
urgently called for ? | 

This is today the one great prayer of this usission, for 
adequate reinforcements to meet the supreme opportunity that 
has been put upon us in the working out of God’s great purposes 
for China. 

In this number will be found a brief appreciation 
Dr. Baldwin. of the work of Dr. Baldwin our senior missionary in 

Foochow from the pen of Dr. Walker who of all our 
meimbers had longest worked with him in Foochow. Of that notable 
group of pioneers who more than half a century ago laid well the 
foundations of the work in this province Dr. Baldwin was the 
last survivor. By his saintly life he left a deep and profound 
impression on the native church and all who knew him. by 
his scholarly labors he made every student of the Foochow 
dialect his debtor, he gave to the translation of the Bible years, 
and set for succeeding generations of missionaries a high stand- 
ard of proficiency in language and work. Modest and retiring 
as he was, to those who knew the man aud his work he is revered 
and loved as one of the great missionaries of the Board. 

Of that band of pioneers who in the fifties and sixties 
endured ana wrought so faithfully, only Mrs. Sarah L. Woodin 
now remains. Their names are inperishably eugrave:l on tie 
living church of Foochow. Their truest monuments remain in the 
Institutions they planted and the lives they helped to mould. 


4 nation is being reborn. A nation is to be remade. Shail 
we not take our part in that remaking? And shall we not do it 
now! (From Editorial in N. Y. Outlook.) 
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Rev. C. C. Baldwin. D. D. 


In « recent letter from Mrs. Sarah L. Woodin, referring 
to the “Death of our Dr. Baldwin at the ripe age of ninety- 
one,” she adds “I am the only one left now of the ten adult 
members of our mission from 1860 to 1872.” These ten 
were, I believe, Rev. Lyman B. and Mrs Louisa Plimpton 
Peet, Rev. and Mrs. Justus Doolittle, Rev. Caleb C. and 
Mrs. Harriet Fairchild Baldwin, Rev. Charles and Mrs. Lucy 
Stearns Hartwell, Rev. Simeon F. and Mrs. Sarah L. Woodin. — I 
may add that Mrs. Woodin and Miss Amelia M. Payson are the 
only ones remaining of those who were metabers of the mission 
when I arrived in Oct. of 1872. } 

Our first Foochow missionary, Rev. Stephen Johnson 
arrived here the first week of Jan. 1847, and was joined in 
Sept. by Rev. L. B. Peet. Next, I believe, came Rev. and 
Mrs. Cummings. Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Baldwin also were married 
in that year, and may have reached Foochow first. 

The trip was made by sailing vessel via Cape of Good 
Hope, and took about six months. If I am correctly informed 
the Baldwins had for a captain a man who was habitually tipsy 
and ugly and profane. They also passed through two typhoons. 
But they did not have such an experience as did Mis. Lowrey 
of the Presbyterian Mission. She was returning home, a widow 
with small children. The captain was a drunken brute who one 
day drove his men to such desperation that they were beginning | 
to mutiny. Her little son came in saying “Mama, sailor man 
pray.” “Yes”, she replied, “and we will pray too.” The sailors 
caught sight of them kneeling in prayer, choked down their 
rage, and went quietly about their tasks. 

The Foochow market of to-day was hardly dreamed of in 
those days; no steamers plied up and down the coast; and 
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sailing vessels often came only to the mouth of the river. When 
a Portuguese lorcha came up the river she was eagerly boarded 
in search of something to add a little variety to the daily 
food. Of course canned goods were unknown; but kiln-dried 
flour reached them in fairly good condition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin were very successful with the 
language. The Chinese were shy of foreigners in those days and 
left them plenty of time to study. There used to be a Dictionary 
in our library which came down from that time. It was 
Cantonese, and a Foochow teacher had written with red ink in 
Chinese under each character its initial and final sound. 

The need of Chinese teachers and servants brought the 
missionaries in contact with the Chinese ; and as they acquired a 
smattering of the language they engaged in book distribution. 
There were even then good tracts in the Classical ; and for a 
number of years these were not sold but given away. They also 
rented chapels in which they could preach daily. On my way 
out in 1872 the captain of the steamer who had recently had 
Father Peet as a passenger, repeated to me with some interest an 
account which Father Peet had given him of his chapel* on the 
street and the sermon he daily delivered there. At Canton I 
found Rev. Charles Preston with a large audience room in which 
he daily held forth to many scores of attentive listeners. 

There was no medical missionary nor medical work till the 
coming of Dr. D. W. Osgood in 1870; and for a number of years 
there were no Christian teachers who could teach Christian Day 
Schools. 

The Chinese seemed utterly impervious to the gospel. 
They regarded all foreigners as temporary intruders who would 
be expelled as soon as the Emperor got things properly in 
hand; who guessed then that the Emperor would be the one ex- 
pelled! After some time when the erection of a brick building 
was begun, the Chinese said “These foreigners act as if they ex- 


‘ *On the site of the present Dudley Memorial. 
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pected to stay here.” The steady pelting of abusive language as 
they walked the streets was about all that flesh and blood could 
endure. 

At first residence was all on South Side; but I never 
learned much about this. Later a residence was built on the up- 
per end of Dong Ciu Island. This was afterward used as a 
hospital supported by the Foreign Community, and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel was not permitted in it. 

Next premises were secured on Ponasang Hill in the 
Chinese suburbs, about a mile and half from the Foreign Settle- 
ment. It was a very vexatious task; and wore out Mr. Richards, 
the missionary who accomplished the feat of securing the prem- 
ises. Here the Peets and Baldwins took up their residence; and 
Mrs. Baldwin had charge of a little girls’ boarding school, the 
germ of the present Foochow Girls College and all our education- 
al work for women at Ponasang. Then later on Mr. Hartwell 
and Mr. Woodin secured premises at the foot of U sang in the 
City, where Mr. Woodin built the east house and Mr. Hartwell 
the west house. 

The first convert was baptized in 1848; and from then on 
very slowly, individual converts were brought in, while chapels 
and schools were increased. When I caine out in 1872 chapel 
preaching was still the main feature of our work. 

Dr. Baldwin’s superior command of the Foochow dialect 
brought to him a heavy task. Dr. Maclay of the Methodist 
Mission had gathered much material for a Foochow Dictionary ; 
but he was sent elsewhere and turned the material over to 
Dr. C. C. Baldwin. It was a big undertaking, and yet he would 
not let it interfere with his regular work. As to his method, he 
once showed me two large blank books with the leading Chinese 
characters written in alphabetical order, one to each page; also 
all the characters used colloquially, and all purely colloquial 
words in Romanized. Then under each character was arranged 
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its meanings, and its combinations with other characters in 
idiomatic expressions ; and then the colloquial uses of the word 
and its phrases. By the time he had finished the task, he was 
looking much worn; but it brought him a really well earned 
D. D. He and Mrs. Baldwin also prepared a “Manual of the 
Foochow Dialect”, which was published in his name through 
Mrs. Baldwin’s modesty, but. was often spoken of as Mrs. 
Baldwin’s Manual. 

About 1890 he began on a thorough revision of the Old 
Testament in the Foochow Colloquial; and he informed me that 
he was consulting the original Hebrew in his work. He also once 
incidentally remarked to me that he read the Greek Testament 
through regularly once a year. 

When I first came to Foochow they used to speak of a 
tramp overland from Foochow to Ningpo which Dr. Baldwin and 
another gentleman had taken. I have also heard them tell of a 
Christian merchant who had been for a time in Foochow as the 
head of a firm, and then had resided elsewhere. But when he 
took the steamer to return home, he paid the captain a thousand 
dollars to put into Foochow so that he conld visit the Baldwins. 
I have also heard of a beautiful baptismal service at Ponasang_ 
when a Christian brought his little child there to be baptized by 
Dr. Baldwin. 

He rendered the Shaowu field one very important service. 
When the time came for the tour of the Up-river field in the 
autumn of 1875, I was suffering from a severe attack of bron- 
chitis; and Dr. Baldwin went in ny place with Dr. Osgood. On 
that trip they succeeded in purchasing premises. There were 
many Foochow men in business at the East Gate Suburb, and ; 
Dr. Baldwin’s elegant Foochow, together with gray hairs and his 
Jong residence in Foochow won him special favor. 

During his younger days there had been little chance or 
call for country tours; and his oiderly and studious habits did 
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not primarily incline him that way. But he did his share. Once 
when we all went .up to Ing Hok to ordain Pastor Ding, the 
second day found Dr. Baldwin suffering with a very severe head 
ache, and we learned that this was his regular experience every 
time he started on a tour. In time the headaches became period- 
ical; and then heavy doses of quinine worked a_ perinanent 
cure. My own bronchitis yielded quickly to quinine when every- 


~“thing else had failed. 


He looked upon our moving to Shaowu as a very serious 
matter, and shook his head a little dubiously; but when finally 
we were about taking chairs to start for the boat he sprung on us 
a little farewell service. The friends all sang “Ye Christian her- 
alds go proclaim ;” and then he offered for us a simple but touch- 
ing prayer. 

The Baldwins had ten children born to them of whom 
three girls and one boy grew up. They were home on furlough 
when we came out, but returned to Foochow 1873, bringing with 
them their two youngest, Alice and Agnes. They occupied the 
east house in the city, and we were their neighbors sharing the 
west house first with the Hartwells and then with the Blakeleys. 
Dr. Baldwin had a fine bass voice and Mrs. Baldwin had a sweet 
contralto, while both of the girls sang well. Some sweet sounds 
used to come floating over to us, especially on Sunday evenings, 
But soon we moved to Shaowu; and then erelong the girls had to 
be taken home; and those delightful days were never again re- 
peated. | 

The last stay of Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin in Foochow was 
spent very happily. Translating and revising, chapel preaching, 
and touring to Ing Hok or down the river filled up his time. Of 
evenings he read much aloud to Mrs. Baldwin, while frequent 
letters from the children gave that peculiar rich flavor to life 
which only missionary parents know in its fullness. They wished 
much to finish out fifty years before retiring; but Mrs. Baldwin's 
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failing health compelled their return in 1895; and then in the 
summer of 1896 she was callcd home, having been preceded the 
same year, first, by Mrs. Walker and then by Mr. Woodin. 

Dr. Baldwin wished much to return to Foochow; and 
when our work took such a fine start in 1896 he wrote out “O, if 
you could only make me ten years younger.” Had we foreseen 
what a hale old age still remained to him we might well have had 
him with us again. But there was no one who could make a 
home for him in Foochow, and care for him as strength declined. 
He was very happily situated at the home with his youngest 
daughter, while frequent calls for talks on China, and on our 
work at Foochow gave him congenial employment. 
ge He was a cautious man, but never timid. He was prompt 
about whatever he had in hand. He was a man of positive con- 
victions, and a conservative in theology ; but he never showed any 
taste or liking for controversy. During his last years in Foochow 
he dwelt much on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and used to 
speak earnestly on this topic when he lead prayer meeting 
for us. | 

In the autumn of 1908 it was my privilege to visit him at 
the home of his daughter. I found him very much aged, but 
still a very interesting man to meet. Deafness had shut out 
much of the music he had loved. Yes it was only 

The ear but deaf to earthly sounds 
While it awaits the Father’s call, Come home. 

His had been a kind, sweet, well-balanced life; and of his 
departure we may truly say, 

“Let me die the death of the righteous; and let my last 
end be like his.” | 
J. E. Walker. 
Shaowu, Nov. 20, 1911. 
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The Revolution in foocbow. 


We have asked different members of the Mission to allow us 

to use extracts from private letters that the readers of the Messenger 

might get the most vivid impressions of events that were a part of 

a greater whole. With the fall of Foochow the entire province of 

Fuhkien with its 22 million people went over to the revolution. ~ 
(The Editors.) 

Mr. Newell writes:— | 


“We went to bed Wednesday .evening (Nov. 8)° with 
everything ominously silent and it remained so until 4.15. 
Then a signal gun from the hill directly behind Foochow College 
and the White Pagoda brought out a tremendous fusilade on all 
sides. The Manchu guards were shot down at the city gates or 
fled for their lives. The hill back of us was of course the center 
of the firing and the rebel lines were so near we could hear the 
men and almost recognize faces. The Manchu troops made a 
front attack coming up between our college and the Government 
Law School about 5.30 a.m. They were driven back and came 
up again through the Law School grounds. They were soon 
driven out and all the houses and Law School buildings were 
fired, probably by the shells from the rebel three-pounders. They 
made a few nore half-hearted attempts to gain possession of the 
hill but before dark a white flag was hoisted over the yamen of 
the Tartar General. Fires burned all day and all that night. 
Large tracts and hundreds of houses surrounding the Manchu 
quarter were burned. Red Cross boys, students in the missionary 
schools, headed by Mr. Hodous and Ensign Smith were busy from 
early morning bringing in the wounded rebels to the hospital. 


The next morning at light, brisk firing began again, a 
large compauy of Manchu troops was seen approaching the hill and 
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the rebels thinking it was an attack opened fire. It proved later 
that they were attempting to surrender. About eight o'clock, 
Ensign Smith, Dr. McKenzie, British Vice-Consul Harding and I 
started out with a company of Red Cross men to see if we could 
get through the lines into the Manchu quarter, for as yet none 
of the Manchu or Tartar wounded had dared to come for treat- 
ment. We sought the commanding officer, General Hu and found 
him in the big temple talking with a Manchu officer arranging 
for the surrender of the city. Gen. Hu is a young man with 
short hair, slim, with sharp features, thin lips and a strong 
face. He was very cordial and gladly attended to our requests. 
He said the Manchus were surrendering and that as soon as it 
was safe to venture into the Manchu quarter he would send us 
word. As we came away we saw a Jarge company of Manchu 
soldiers drawn up on the parade grounds outside the city. They 
were the prisoners who had surrendered their arms. Ensign Smith 
estimated that there were about four hundred.. We went on 
determined to go until we were stopped by the soldiers and soon 
found ourselves in the Manchu quarter. On every side we found 
the dead and wonnded. Dr. McKenzie gave the men “first aid’ 
and we put them in stretchers and sent them to the hospital by 
the Chinese Red Cross boys with directions to send more stretch- 
ers. As the boys did not come I walked back to the lines and 
found that the soldiers had refused to let the Manchus through 
because they had not surrendered and registered. I explained 
the customs of war to the officer (they were all woefully ignorant) 
and he let them all through. Just then came the orderly with 
Gen. Hu’s pass authorizing us to pass through the lines in our 
work. I got a whole bunch of Red Cross men through the lines 
on my pass and directed them where to go. From that time on 
all through the day we had more wounded men coming in than 
we could care for. Wish I knew how many wounded Manchus 
Mr. Hodous found and sent to the hospital during those two and 
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a half days. He had to go to practically every house in the 
Manchu quarter to find them out. Poor fellows, they didn’t dare 
seek help but were hiding in terror of a general massacre. After 
a number with slight wounds had been dressed and sent home 
they began to come more freely and the gratitude was very real. 
In the fine, large, operating building just built as a memorial to 
Rev, E. Y. Swift, Dr. Kinnear was assisted by Drs. Taylor and 
McKenzie of the English Mission, Dr. Sheldon of the Methodist 
Mission and Dr. Omalvina of the Supply Ship “Pompey” U.S. N. 
Ensign Smith, though officer in charge of the compound was in 
the operating room from 10.50 to 6.30 and with Mr. Christian, a 
host in himself and experienced in such work, were of greatest 
assistance to the doctors. Mr. Peet was cn hand everywhere 
keeping his eye on every thing. 

Fires came near to us twice but did not really touch us at 
all. You can hardly understand what the Red Cross means out 
here. Perhaps if I tell you it is the custom for the Chinese to 
torture and murder their prisoners and wounded, you will under- 
stand what it has meant for the students and all to work with 
the missionaries doing the most menial service for their enemies. 
This of course was the reason the poor wounded Manchus even 
took their own lives rather than surrender to the Chinese. And 
of course they thought the effort of the foreigners was to get 
hold of them and make an end of them. On the whole the 
tevolutionists have been humane, for many of their leaders espe- 
cially, are Christian men and have been in contact with Christian 
civilization but few of the Manchus in Foochow have, and to be 
taken in, have their wounds dressed and every attention given 
them by foreign strangers and Chinese enemies is a wonderful 
new thing. 
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Dr. Kinnear Writes :— 


We had been warned that our station was very near 
where the rebels would make their center of operations and 
where the principle part of the fighting was likely to take 
place. Two or three days before the fighting (Nov. 9 and 10.) we 
had heard that the Chinese soldiers under General Sung had all 
sworn allegiance to the rebel cause. The Tartar General had so 
far lost confidence in them that it was reported that he had or- 
dered Sung’s soldiers to be disarmed, but the General refused to 
give the order to his men. They were, however, given no am- 
munition from the government stores, and the Tartar soldiers 
were put on guard at all of the city gates. A night or so before 
the fight we learned that large quantities of ammunition had been 
carried to the temples on the top of the hill near us, which com- 
mands the whole city. A guard of six men were assigned us 
from the U. 8.5. “Bainbridge” which had arrived here. By Wednes- 
day all the ladies and children were out of the city, leav- 
ing the sailor guard and the six men belonging to the station, 
Messrs Peet, Hodous, Newell, Christian, Topping and myself, to 
protect the property. The people of the city had been moving out 
of the city in great numbers for two weeks, and by Wednesday 
it had become almost a panic, for it was generally understood 
that the attack was to take place that night. Our compound 
gates were nearly all barricaded, and the men were told off into 
watches to keep guard all night. Of course our object was not 
to prevent any armed force from coming in, but to keep out the 
thieves and looters if there was a period of disorder, which every- 
body expected would ensue. My watch was from 12 to 2 
o'clock in the night. During that time I could hear the soldiers 
on the hill clearing their throats and coughing and knew that 
there must be a large number of men there. One end of their line 
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could have been little more than four hundred feet from the gate 
that I was watching, and some of our College buildings were prac- 
tically under the line of fire. At frequent intervals the pickets of 
the Chinese rebel army passed the gate and I could see the white 
bands on their arms which proved that they belonged to the 
rebel forces. After ny watch was over I went to bed and slept 
until awakened by the sound of a gun. At first I thought it 
might have been part of a salute, but in a few seconds it was 
followed by two shots in rapid succession at the South Gate of 
the city, then by others on the hill and by the boom of a three 
pounder, that left no doubt in my mind that I was witnessing 
my first battle. While dressing I could see from my bedroom 
window the blaze of the guns both on the hill and at the South 
Gate where a brief but hot engagement took place. As soon as 
we were all dressed we gathered at the mission house nearest the 
hill and from there we watched the fizht until nearly day- 
light, when [ was called to see the first of the wounded. (The 
fight had commenced at about 4.15, the night being moon-light.) 
From that time I did not have a chance to watch the fighting on 
account of the wounded that needed care. The first case was 
that of a school boy who had his face torn and his leg cut by a 
bomb that he was throwing, which missed aim and exploded 
within the gate tower from which he was throwing. The next 
man had a cut of the cheek where a bullet had ploughed a fur- 
row, the next was shot through the neck with a jacketed bullet, 
and from that on I lost track of them and left ,the recording to 
the hospital evangelist. 

During that first day only Chinese (Rebels) were brought 
to the hospital, and they not in great numbers, so that during the 
forenoon I had a chance to leave the operating room in charge of 
one of the doctors who had come to assist me, and make a trip to 
the top of the hill to see if there were any wounded that were not 
coming down. I was received most cordially and the red cross 
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was recognized everywhere. At the extreme top of the hill I 
found a gunner who had been hurt by the recoil of his cannon, 
and had him taken to the hospital for care. 

The remainder of the day was filled with work, only giv- 
ing me time to go to the College buildings once in a while to 
note where the fires had extended. They finally reached to the 
edge of our property but only burned some Chinese houses of 
little value. | 

We were awakened at about the same time the next 
morning by the firing. It did not last long however, and we soon 
heard that part of the Tartar force had surrendered. About the 
same time the wounded Manchus commenced to come to the 
hospital and all of the foreign doctors who had come to help, the 
students, and self, had all that we could do all day long. 

That was a very busy day. Several of the foreigners 
went out with stretcher crews and were bringing in wounded 
all day, atid they were the more severely injured. The Tartars 
did not have any cannon and so none of the Chinese had been 
wounded with shrapnel, but the shrapnel of the rebels had 
wrought havoc with the Tartars. During that day the operating 
room was christened with a vengeance. There were five operat- 
ing tables and several seats in use all of the time, and my force 
of surgeons was large enough to handle the work finely. The 
surgeon from the gun-boat came in early, and with the mission- 
ary physicians who had come, it made a fine force. Shortly after 
noon Mrs. Kinnear arrived, by special permission of the consul, 
and from that time helped me to keep things moving smoothly. 
The day’s-work ended with two major amputations after dark, and 


_ the pile of legs and arms at the side of the room testified that 


we had accomplished something in one way at least. We tried 
to save as many of the injured extremities as we could, but some 
of those that we hoped to save had to be amputated later, while 
others are still under treatment and most of them doing well 
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now. A great many interesting things could be told about the 
cases but it would make my story too long. 

Being so near the field the cases were nearly all brought 
to us, and many of them were fatal injuries, so that the first few 
days we had a heavy percentage of deaths. We succeeded in 
keeping a good number of the wounds from jacketed bullets clean 
and having them heal by “fist intention”. Some of the men 
shot through the chest with these bullets have made a good recov- 
ery. Only one fellow died without good reason, and F think that 
he was practically an opium suicide. The thigh amputatjons 
have all died, but one was an old man who was hit by a shell 
and left in his house two days weltering in his blood, on the floor, 
so that he was not in good condition. All of them had their 
knees torn to slivers and the shock of that sort of shots is very 
severe. One Honan man would not let us amputate his arm at 
first and I tried to save it, but soon found that the main artery 
had been injured and his forearm was gangrenous. When he 
consented to an operation he was in bad shape. We have tried 
to save everything that we could and have erred on the side of 
conservatism if anything, but that is the side upon which the 
Chinese are best pleased to have us err. We had to turn the 
Chinese house that we had used for a woman’s ward into the 
morgue and Sunday morning it was a bad looking place. 

In the matter of help we have been most fortunate. I 
could not possibly have done all the work promptly and well. 
As it was I have had about all that I cared to carry in looking 
after things in general. The doctor from the Medical school, Dr. 
Taylor, of the English mission, was here the first day to help 
me, and Dr. Mackenzie of the same school came later. The sur- 
geon from the gun-boat came up Friday. morning and was with 
us over a week doing more than his part of the work and doing 
it in the best ways. He was a great comfort to me. Our Mr. 
Christian has made himself indispensable to me, for when I was 
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too busy with the surgical work to attend to it he looked after 
the organization of the hospital, numbering and placing the 
patients, making beds out of seats in the chapels, etc., getting bed- 


ing from the college dormitories for the patients, communicating 


with the Chinese Red Cross society to get rice, etc., for the patients, 
and doing the things that needed doing. Both our own young 
ladies and those from the M. E. Mission have been splendid in 
giving their services for nursing, as has Miss Hook of the English 
mission, and the men have been on duty every night all night 
since the battle. Mr. Christian attends to keeping the list full so 
that none of them have more than six hours a night. Of the 
Chinese Red Cross fellows we found the great majority of no use 
to us, but the thing has filtered down until we have a good lot of 
young men helping and doing really faithful work in lines that 
are considered drudgery, and beneath men of their sort. 

For the most part, the patients have been very docile and 
appreciative. One opium eater that we had in the ward at Smith 
Hall, the College building, was obstreperous, and kept trying to 
get out of the gate without a pass, saying that his mother was ill 
etc., but the fact was that he wanted to get out to get opium. 
Finally we let him go home to come for dressings, and we later 
learned that when the Tartars, of whom he was one, learned that 
he had troubled us in that way, they were for killing him, but his 
family begged for his life. They said that it was a disgrace to the 
whole Tartar community to have him act that way when we were 
doing so much for their people. 

We were so near the field that really we were doing the 
work of a field hospital in time of battle, so it was hardly to be 
expected that we would he able to make it ideal. But when 
things were running smoothly after three or four days, the ship’s 
surgeon was chatting with me one day, and said, “Do you know 
that we are doing better work here than I have ever before seen 
done in an emergency hospital anywhere?” Certainly it has 
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made a good impression upon the city, and has advertised the 
work of the hospital well. It was mentioned several times how 
nice it would have been, if they could have waited a few months 
longer when we expect the new hospital building to be ready for 
use. 

We were fortunate in having our splendid new operating 
pavilion in which to work. We were fortunate in having the help 
of the large number of missionaries who had been called from 
their work, as nurses for the patients, in having a good stock 
of supplies on hand, in having it all happen when the weather 
was mild, in being able to get a sufficient quantity of bedding 
for all of the wounded; for in their hurry to get away from the | 
College many of the boys had left their bedding there. 

The Tartar garrison here were men who had always lived 
here, many of them Were the descendants of families who had 
been living here for several generations. They had no personal 
quarrel with their Chinese neighbors, and did not want to. expose 
their families to danger of massacre by fighting with a force so 
largely ontnumbering them. However they were forced to fight 
by the Tartar General. What became of the Tartar General we 
do not know certainly. The story that was told soon after the 
fight was that he was at the home of one of his Tartar friends, 
when a small party of rebels entered the room and ordered him 
to go with them. There must have been a Tartar guard at the 
place, and it would seem that the guard were traitors and gave 
him up rather than have the fight prolonged. At any rate it 
was said that he was led to the hill near us, and executed in 
“the night. Three or four days later a coffin was taken into the 
compound of the white pagoda across the street from our home, 
and it was said to contain the body of the Tartar-general. 

.At present the government is military, but the revolution- 
ists are organizing things as fast asthey can, and it would seem, 
from all that I can learn, that General Sung is not inclined to 
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continue military dictator, and is allow ing the people to erect 
democratic institutions. The head of the Foreign Board was the 
interpreter at the U. 8. Consulate, and a graduate of the M. E. 


Anglo-Chinese College. 
Private citizens are patrolling the streets at night, in addi- 


is a precaution against thieves and rowdys. For a few nights 
after the trouble there was a lot of lawlessness, the pirates and 
thieves that had come to the city for loot making their presence 
felt. One night thirteen thieves were caught over at South side 
and executed. This had a wholesome effect at once. 

One of my old graduates, Mr. Lau, has just been in to call 
and he informs me he has just been appointed Surgeon-General 
of the Provincial Army. ) 

We learn that before the fighting the leaders. of the revol- 
utionary forces posted guards all about our inission compound 
and these men were the men patrolling before our gates during 
the nights. 

In all we have cared for one hundred and fifty wounded 
men. | 

This morning the Consul was at the hospital with one of 
the officers of the Torpedo Boat and he informed me that Gener- 
al Sung, the Military Governor of the Province had expressed 
great appreciation of what we are doing. General Hu, the 
second in command, has been to call on the men in the hospital 
several times to see if there was anything the Government could 
do for the men or to help our work in any way., He was very 
cordial in his expression of gratitude for all that we are doing. 

Our buildings escaped practically without damage. Jud- 
son Smith Memorial Hall was scarred by a few scattered shots 
but they did not damage. The rebels assured us of their intention 
to protect the mission property and they did so. 

As to the future one would be rash to predict. It would 
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be too much to expect that a revolution so far reaching would 
be over in a few months but we may hope that it may. Mean- 
while the country work is all broken up. 


THE WARNING. 


For days before the battle, November 9, Foochow was in a 
turmoil. The streets were clogged by coolies carrying household 
goods of every description. The price of transportation by sedan 
chair was five and six times the usual rate. Rumors of all pos- 
sible and impossible events were rife and all were believed. 
Those within the walled city believed that the country would be 
the safest place, and those in the villages believed that some 
other place would be more free from danger than the quiet 
country side. Everybody believed that for the sake of safety he 
ought to move somwhere else. About thirty thousand people left 
Foochow City. 

The placards of which there was a new copy every morn- 
ing added no small impetus to all this moving. These placards 
appeared like mushrooms over night. They were posted up on 
the city gates by unseen hands. Frequently the first one the 
people saw was on a post near the Tartar General’s Yamen. As 
the days went by the disseminators of these missives grew bolder 
and bolder. Among the last was the one reproduced on the 
opposite page. It was wrapped around a copper coin and flipped 
into shops and houses. Everybody had a copy which he inter- 
preted in his own way. All, however, agreed that it was full of 
ill omen. 

Beginning at the right side and reading down the first 
character is composed of two characters, meaning ‘On the twen- 
tieth day of the ninth moon, run.’ 

The second character has four men shut up in an en- 
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Facsimile of mysterious characters distributed in the shops 
and posted on the walls in public places, a few days before the 
battte. 
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closure. This means that the Viceroy, the Provincial Treasurer, 
the Tartar Genera], the Lieutenant Tartar General, all being 
Manchus, are to be shut up. 

The third character has a character in it like the character 
for blood, and so it means that blood will flow. 

At this point the writer’s patriotic fervor gets the better 
of him and he adds two characters which mean that the Chinese 
will establish their country and that their flag will stand for 
righteousness. 

After this rift in the clouds and the view of the silver 
lining he goes back again to his warnings. — 

The character with the four men shut in it is without its 
top. This means that these four above mentioned individuals will 
loose their heads. 

The next character advises the farmers to have their — 
harvesting done by the twentieth day of the moon. | 

The last character announces that on the twenty fifth a! 
four o’clock there will be war. | 

These little papers made a profound impression. The 
Chinese do not look upon their characters as standing for meré 
ideas. They see in the character a reality and not only a reahity 
but a power capable of producing the reality which it designates. 

After this everybody was sure that the revolution was up- 
on us. A few days later we were wakened up by the boom of the 
first gun and the volleys of musketry at all the gates of the city 


and the battle was on in earnest. 
Levis Hodous. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN DIONG-LOH. 


When the news of Foochow’s surrender reached Diong 
Loh, the long-fingernailed magistrate was at a loss to know what 
was the proper method of procedure. The Court Annals did not 
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record such an event. So he opened wide the prison doors, re- 
leased every convict, thief, murderer, vagabond, and civil offender 
—gave money for expenses to their homes, and retired to his 
chamber to await developments. 
Next day word came that Foochow City gates were closed 
at night; and that temporary wooden gates had been erected at 
intervals along the principal streets; so our magistrate proceed- 
ed to do likewise. 
That night I was returning from Mrs. Beach’s home at 
the Girls’ School a mile outside the City, where I had stopped for 
supper on the way home from a village. At the foot of the hill 
I came upon a squad of soldiers,—such their clothing labelled 
them—who, with Chinese lanterns hung on sticks over their 
shoulders, and armed with bun¢les of roids, were patrolling the 
streets, in company with the magistrate. They crowded together 
to allow my chair to pass, then fell in behind. When we reached § 
the East Gate, it was closed, a sight unknown by the oldest in- 
habitant. I immediately remembered the many broken places in 
the wall near my house, where one could easily walk in, but be- 
fore I could give direction to the coolies, a soldier said,” You can 
go in by the South Gate tonight, but tomorrow at this time that 
will be closed also.” So, with a grateful “Thank you” I started 
to skirt the wall to the South Gate, expecting to be challenged by 
a formidable guard at this opening into the city. Lo! it was 
perfectly dark, not a man was to be seen, and we passed in un- 
challenged. Thus did they guard our little city against the 
threatening calamity. | 
! But the fear among the common people increased in 
proportion to the amount of precaution taken by the officials. 
Each section of the town hired a watchman to walk the streets 
; from dark to dawn, beating a bamboo stick, and striking a gong 
to drive away thieves and “fire-bugs.” Tbe night was divided in- 
to three watches. T'wo men patrolled together, one using the 
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bamboo stick the other the gong. From 9 to 12 we heard: one— 
two——one. Then the gong sounded. From 12 to 3 A. M. it 
was one—two one, two. Gong! From 3 to 6 A. M., or 
light it was : one, two —one, two— one, two, three—Gong! 
The racket was continuots, so that I could not sleep the first two 
nights. I might have been accustomed to it had not the Consul’s 
letter just then ordered us to come to Foochow without delay. A 
communication from the de facto Government saying that they 
could not be responsible for the safety of foreigners in the out- 


stations, was the cause of our recall. Since then an order from 
the Peking Legation has come, with the same purport. 

We (Mr. and Mrs. Beach and I) reached Foochow Novem- 
ber 14, and the next day, I came into the walled city, to our 
American Board Compound, where Dr. Kiunear’s Hospital 
has been head-quarters for the Red Cross, and have been helping 
there. Excitement had subsided before I arrived; ten men had 
died, seven limbs had been amputated, many had recovered 
enough to be discharged from the wards, to return as out-patients 
to the.daily clinics. 

In all we have had 147 patients, of whom 75 have been in 
the wards. Now the number is reduced to about 20 in-patients. 
One man, a Manchu soldier from a garrison near Diong Loh, de- 
veloped tetanus from a deep bullet wound in the foot, a few days 
ago. He begged so hard to go home and as he was unwilling to 
lose the foot—saying he would rather die than be crippled,— 
my messenger took him home on the launch. 

When I came on duty there was a patient suffering with a 
bullet wound through the chest. He had to be watched constant- 
ly; for in his delirium he constantly clutched at the bandages, 
trying to re-open the hole in his side, to breath through that, in- 
stead of through the bronchial tube. In his rational moments he 
wanted to explain that he was hit by a bullet, and we in turn 
told him he was in a Hospital and must lie quietly. He would 
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assent, shut his eyes, and go off again. He lingered for three or 
four days, dying on Sunday morning. 

Last Saturday morning during clinic Dr. Kinnear was 
waited upon by two petty officers, and the former Chief of Police. 
They came to enquire after their friends, and the patients in 
general. The talk turned to amputations. “Eight had been per- 
formed.” ‘Would any more be.necessary?” “One, perhaps, if a 


secondary hemorrhage occured.” “Could an arm or leg be put on 
again, after it had once been cut off?” This from the former 
Chief of Police! 

In three adjoining rooms at the front of the “heavens’ 
well” (court yard) in the native house used as a ward, are several 
interesting cases. In the corner bed by the window is a Manchu 
lad of 19, a student in the Government Law School which was 
destroyed by the Rebel bombs. He was a noncombatant, and 
gruffly says so when curious visitors come around. He has a 
bullet wound through the lung, but is doing well. The other two 
in this room are mere boys. Both are “Soldiers, badly wounded, 
but on the road to recovery. . The father of the second boy stays 
at the hospital, and waits on his son. The others also have 
plenty of visitors—mothers, grandmothers, aunts and uncles; who 
come regularly each day at three o'clock, bringing bowls of dain- 
ties, tied up in questionably clean handkerchiefs. One of these, 
In response to my question, said: “O yes, I know the “Jesus 
doctrine, | have been to church twiced” 

In the next room are four beds. In the first one lay the 
man whose arm was amputated at the shoulders. He died the 
second day I came. ‘Next him was a non-combatant, a faithful 
servant at the burned College. He said: “I had been there thir- 
teen years. All the young men ran away. So I had to stay and 
| guard the property.” His arm was badly shattered, all the. sur- 
geons insisted on operation. But he steadily refused. Much to 
the Surprise of all, his arm is healing well, and he is practically 
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out of danger. He has gone home to his family, and comes to the 
clinic for re-dressings. 

In the other two beds are lads of 19 and 16 years. The 
former has a bad knee and is pretty much of a baby as regards 
bearing pain. He is an orphan, and complains that his uncle 
does not come to see him. Miss Wiley says she has been to see 
the uncle, who is an ill-looking enough fellow, but has troubles of 
his own. His wife had a babe of three days, when the fight be- 
yau. ‘Terrified by the burning houses, she fled. Later she was 
brought to the hospital, then taken home to die. He said: ‘Tell 
the boy to be patient. I haven’t got a coffin for my wife yet.” . 
The other lad told me he was not a soldier, but was ordered by 
the General “to carry a gun” to the war. In the Chinese idiom 
that may mean to be an ordinary soldier, or literally as in 
cases, where the guns were of such ancient make, and so heavy 
that sons went with their fathers to help carry the arins. 

In the third room are two men of 60 and 62. The former 
is a cook, a non-corabatant, and has lost his right arm. The lat- 
ter is a most polite Manchu, shot through the abdomen, who 
salutes one every time he is given medicine or tea. Both are. do- 
ing well. In the third bed is a big, fat man who came to the 
clinic last week with a lead bullet in his back. His home was 
near the Military School. While sleeping in bed he felt a touch 
on the shoulder, got up to investigate, and found that an acci- 
dental bullet had gone through three partitions and shattered his, 
right shoulder. Dr. Kinnear found the bullet, a lead one, fully an 
inch long and half-an-irch in diameter, and removed it at the left 


hip. 

“What a good thing it is I was fat”, said the old fellow; 
“had I been thin, it would have broken my bones!” I say: “Had 
he been thin, it wouldn’t have touched him.” He has a wife and 


six small children. 
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After supper tonight I went down to the hospital in the 
pouring rain, for a Good-night round. I found the number much 
reduced. The central reception-hall, once filled with beds im- 
provised from chapel-benches, was empty and in order, for daily 
morning prayers. All the patients had been moved into the 
side rooms. Miss Hook, the English trained nurse, left today. | 
had been away, and Miss Meebold was ill with a cold. Onlv one 
foreign lady, Miss Griffith, a new one, had been on duty this 
afternoon. Every one seemed glad to see me. The last man, in 
the corner bed said: “Where is the lady with the round face and 
the red coat?” His sympathy on hearing that she was ill was 
truly genuine. “We have all been very lonely today,” he said. 


Elizabeth S. Perkins. 


Inspiring the imagination of the new Nippon with the charm 
and nobility of the character of Jesus—that certainly was the great- 
est achievement of Mr. Niishima. He made his countrymen fall in 
love with the life of Jesus as Niishima himself lived it out in the 
Kioto of the seventies. 

Niishima and his fellow-workers, notably Professor J. D. 
Davis, upon whom Mr. Niishima was wont to lean as upon the 
very staff of life, gave Japan a new national ideal. No achieve- 
ment of man can be greater, more ambitious than this. In this the 


missionaries succeeded. Here, then, is the great fruit of the 
Christian missions in Japan. 


Adachi Kinnosuke. 


“And the thing which made us change our mind was the life 


lived among us by the gentlemen who came to us in the name of 
Jesus, their Master.” | | 


Adachi Kinnosuke in the September Century. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SHAOWU. 


China has struck a pace at last. Things move rapidly 
here now. We hardly knew that there was revolution afoot on 
the Yang Tse before the people of Shaowu were warning us to 
fiee for our lives. 

Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Storrs were away on a long country 
trip when the order came from the Consul to refrain from country 
trips. But they were too far from home to be reached by mes- 
senger or their return hastened. So they missed the most excit- 
ing days we had and calmly toured the whole western section of 
the Shaowu parish—a territory as large as New Hampshire with- 
out knowing any _—e about the excitement prevalent in the 
river towns. 

From the first the only danger in Shaowu was expected 
from the local mobs. We aie so near the borders of Kiang Si 
Province that in times of unrest in the nation, bands of Kiang Si 
boatmen are apt to make it most unpleasant for the more peace- 
ful people of Shaowu. | : 

Then too, Shaowu has had hitter experience in the past. 
At the time of the Tai Ping rebellion more than half the entire 
population of the city was massacred. “Boxer year” the mission 
property was destroyed by mobs headed by Kiang Si boatmen. 
So the people have good reason to fear. 

Rumors of proposed raids on wealthy families and mission 
property were constantly coming to our ears and we were being 
urged to close school. The head teacher of the Girls’ School be- 
longs to the Board of: Aldermen of Shaowu (if one can call the 
local governing body of a Chinese city by such a name), and he 
needs must devote all his time to committee meetings, planning 
for the safety of the city. Nearly all the soldiery of Shaowu had 
been dispatched to other cities leaving our own city practically 
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defenceless. One of our other teachers guarded the compound 
night after night so the teaching force was largely reduced. His 
house was a rendevous for all the frightened parents who came to - 
beseech him to get their girls out of the school at midnight for 
fear the building would be raided befure morning. The story 
went the rounds that the girls were to be carried off for wives for 
these bandits. One father came‘from the South Gate to get his 
daughter, carrying before him a huge old-fashioned shield while a 
young lad accompanied him bearing a spear. 

On November 15th the ugliest rumors were rife and that 


morning the Girls’ School was dismissed and the girls sent to their 
homes. All forenoon men were gathering in a temple on the city 
wall and the streets were full of excitement. These were the 
conspirators. Just after dinner the ladies in the city compound 
: ~ received word at once to come to the East Gate compound for 
conference. The report then was that the officials were to be in- 
i vited to this temple where the people were, under a pretence of 
planning for the safety of the city and when they arrived they 
were to be beheaded and then the foreign houses were to be 
raided. 

Arrangements had been made that if these things actually 
came to pass that the missionaries were to flee through the fields 
to the river where boats would be waiting to take them to a place 
of safety. Threatening notices had been pasted on the -doors of 
the shops of some of our most prominent and wealthy Christians 
and many people were leaving the city. 

However we decided that we would pay no attention to 
these reports but continue living in our own compounds with the 
| exception of Mrs. Kellogg and little Katharine wl.o moved into 

the compound containing the Walker and Bliss residences. We 
felt that our presence was the best protection possible for our 


property. The Chinese all say that if we had left our houses at 
that time they would certainly have been destroyed. 
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The afternoon and night passed without violence. A mob 
did collect in front of the medicine shop of one of our Christian 
men but evidently Jacked the necessary courage to begin an at- 
tack. | 

One thing that helped save us from an attack was un- 
doubtedly the fact that the Chinese doctor was known to possess a 
gun and one man at least in that nob knew to his sorrow that 
the gun would go off for he had been shot the summer before in 
an attempt to burglarize the house of Dr. Bliss. 

This Dr. Pung moved his family and the gun into the 
American Board compound and this gun with the revolvers of the 
missionaries garrisoned them quite well. The children and some 
of the ladies slept for several nights dressed for flight. 

We ladies at the City compound a mile away did not pos- 
sess a gun or a revolver but our cook made us a mighty weapon 
of war. It was a scythe blade spliced to the end of a five-fvot 
pole. I am sure that one could have vanquished as many with 
it as Samson did with the jaw bone of the ass if one could only 
scare up the necessary courage. I for one was willing to leave it 
to the cook to wield and my chosen weapon was a carved wood 
table ley. | 

The compounds were patrolled nightly but after several 
days the wild talk died down and we were just beginning to draw 
an easy breath when the news of our recall to Foochow reached 
us. 

The bearer of the news was one of the Chinese teachers 
who told us with tears in his eyes and his voice that “our protec- 
tion had come but they were in great danger.” They, said our 
presence there was more protection to the city than a thousand 
soldiers. | 

The call however came both from our Consul and the de 
Jacto government, so we did not see how we could stay, neither 
did we see how we could leave immediately. Mr. Storrs and 
Mr. Kellogg returned that night and after their arrival it was 
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decided that we would send a special messenger to Yen Ping and 
telegraph to Foochow asking permission to remain or request the 
government to send an escort. There had been trouble at several 
of the river towns and one man killed in the town below so that 
Shaowu seemed to be as safe as the river. 

The ten days breathing spell afforded by this telegram al- 
lowed us to close our affairs (as far as we were personally concern- 
ed) in good shape for the end of the year. 

One dav four Chinese soldiers came walking in with a 
telegram from General Sung at Foochow saying that they were 
authorized to escort us to Foochow. That same night our own 
messenger arrived with the telegram from the Consul _re- 
questing us to come at once. The next night an official letter 
from the Consul and the Commander of American forces at Foo- 
chow ordering all foreigners to the port was received. So we 
packed our little trunks and departed hoping that we might have 
a speedy return. 

A day’s journey from Foochow we were met by a party of 
four more soldiers armed with another telegram—farther on the 


way were six more soldiers. The second of December we reached 
Foochow and took up quarters at Ponasang. 


Only by the coming of the West in its missionary vrepresenta- 
dives and by the spread of the Gospel did the nation enter upon 
aorld-wide thoughts and world-wide work. 

Here, then, is Count Okuma’s answer to the question, What 
is the greatest fruit of the Christian missionary work in Japan ? 


Count Okuma is Ev-Premier of Japan and President of 
Waseda University, Tokio. 


America’s unselfishness in the matter of the Boxer indemnity 
has given her a position of absolutely unrivaled influence.” 


Sec, J. Campbell White. 
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ONE OF THE HEROES OF THE BATTLE. 


“THE POWDER BOY’ 


The first patient to be received on the day of the battle 
was the little boy by whose side stands Dr. Kinnear. He is a 
mere lad of fifteen who was carrying powder and bombs. After 
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he had thrown several one accidentally exploded wounding him 
in the leg and in the face. Being the first one wounded he was 
hailed as a hero by all the revolutionists. He was loaded down 
with presents, money, clothing, dainties of every kind, a blanket 
and a big foreign felt hat. Officers and friends visiting the hos- 
pital all wanted to meet him. On the day of the Memorial Ser- 
vice for the slain General Sung sent’ to the hospital a special sed- 
an to take him to the exercises where he was again honized. Of 
course he began to get spoiled with so much hero worship and it 
was something of a relief when he was able to leave the hospital, 
nice little fellow though he was. His friends posted a notice at 
the hospital gate saying he was in residence at the military 
school where he would be glad to receive his friends. The latest 
news of him is that he has been given office and is now in the 
Viceroy’s Yamen as “Keeper of the Seal” to General Sung, the 
Republican Governor-general of the Province. 


Speaking of the present-opportunity there Secretary T. 


Campbell White utters these glowing worcs: “There has probably 
never been a time in the history of the world when such a vast 
number of people have been so open to Christian influence. Much 
of the present intellectual awakening of China must be attributed 
to the direct and indirect influence of Christian missions. Mis- 
sionaries know the people far more intimately than any other 
class of foreigners and command their confidence as no other class 
is ever likely to do. To pervade China with Christian truth and 


life is the most colossal single task ever undertaken by the Chris- 
tian Church.” 


We should prepare, on a greater scale than ever, for the 
unprecedented opportunity to influence educationally. 


The Outlook, N. ¥. 
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MISSION NOTES. 


Since the last issue we have welcomed three new workers 
to Foochow. Mr. Topping, English tutor in Foochow College and 
Miss Clara H. Dornblaser, tutor in the Girls ‘College at Ponasang 
arrived just before the revolution in time to be of real service to 
the mission during those busy days. Miss Edna Deahl arrived 
after the republic had been set up. She is located in Foochow City 
with Miss Wiley studying the language and will also act as 
librarian of the Baldwin Memorial Library, a cut of which appears 
in this Messenger. 


Dr. and Mrs. Whitney reached Foochow on November 5 
just in time to witness the revolution and to be of real service at 
Ponasang where they were temporarily assigned to guard the prop- 
erty and entertain the sailors from the U. 8S. Torpedo Boat 
Destroyer, Bainbridge. They have since been assigned to Inghok 
where they are supervising the building of the new physician’s 
residence. Dr. Whitney will also act as lecturer at the new 
Union Medical School in Foochow. , 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. M. Newell and son Neil left early in 
January for their furlough. They go directly to Sibly, Iowa, 
where they will remain until summer. 


The revolution and the consequent breaking up of the 
work in the interior has hastened the return of several of our 
number. Mr. Storrs left in December, via India and Europe. He 
expects to reach home in June. His address while in America 
will be 14 Beacon St., Boston. Dr. and Miss Bement and Miss 
Funk sailed January 27 from Hong Kong, via India and Europe 


he 
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Since conditions in the interior make it impossible to continue 
their work at Shaowu at present they will take their furloughs 
and be ready for work as soon as conditions ate settled. 


For the first time in many years our entire mission, in- 
cluding the Shaowu missionaries were together on Christmas 
Day. The country missionaries who had been recalled to Foochow 
on account of the disturbance entertained the Foochow Mission- 
aries at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Kinnear. The only absentees 
were Dr. and Miss Bement who were prevented by a severe fall 
which kept Miss Bement a prisoner for several weeks. 


The Foochow Girls’ College reopened at Christmas after 
being closed for nearly two months. Miss Garretson welcomed 
the new help of Miss Clara Dornblaser and Miss Josephine Walk- 
er who is directing the Mandarin classes. 


The new Chinese flag that supplants the three cornered 
dragon flag has five broad stripes, Red—White—Blue—yellow— 
Black—representing the five original parts the Republic 
China proper, Thibet, Mongolia, Manchuria and Eastern Turkis-? 
tan. It makes a very attractive banner. 


Correction It probably seemed to most of our readers that 
sixteen hundred patients was a pretty fair number for a young 
Jady to treat in one year and the printer evidently wished to save 
the reputation of the editors for veracity. It is a fact that 
Dr. Lucy Bement treated last year at her Shaowu dispensary not 
sixteen hundred cases but sixteen THOUSAND. 


The mission is insistantly calling for four lady physicians 


to come out at once to enter into this labor of mercy at Foochow, 
at Inghok and at Shaowu. 
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China now has over 42,000 modern schools with an atten- 
dance of a million and quarter. * * “The Chinese nation is bound 
to come into a primary place among the nations of the earth.” * * 
That the present force of 4,600 evangelical missionaries in China 
shuuld be doubled during the next few years is the unanimous 


judgment of Christian leaders throughout the empire. 
See. Campbell White of Laymens’ Movement. 
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